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clothed in the European manner were systematically frustrated by
them in the early days; they might be obliged by the French Calvin-
ists to go clad during the daytime, but at the first sign of nightfall, off
would come their petticoats and chemises and they would scatter out
along the the shore with delightful abandon. The Protestant pastor
tells us that he saw them time and again in this state, concluding that
the Indian women "quant au naturel, ne doivent rien aux autres en
bemte" He further observes that "les attiflets, -fards, fausses perm-
ques, cheveux tortillez, grands collets fraisez, vertwgales, robbes sur
robbes, & autres infinies bagatelles dont les fe?mnes & filles de par
depd se contrefont & riant iamais assez, sont sans comparaison cause
de plus de maux que riest la nudite ordinaire des fevwmes sauvages.
. . ."104 There was something of a Havelock Ellis in the Reverend
Jean de Lery.

Thanks to certain of the old chronicle-writers, we are acquainted
with many of the intimate details of the day-to-day economic life of
the aborigines; their sexual division of labor, for example, the work of
the fields being almost wholly assigned to women, along with the
care of the house. These facts we find set down with an exactness
that has been confirmed by the latest researches of ethnologists.
Writing of the Tupinambas, Gabriel Soares informs us that it is the
males who "are accustomed to plant the forest, and they also burn it
over and clear the land"; it is they who "go to look for wood with
which to warm themselves, for they never sleep without a fire along-
side their hammocks, which are their beds." This is not to mention the
chief responsibility of the men, which was to furnish the taba, or
Indian village, with meat and fish and to protect it against enemies
and wild animals.

There was, however, Lery tells us, no comparison between their
labors and the way in which the women worked: "car excepte
quelques matines (& non au chaut du jour) quails coupent & effertem
du bois pour faire les jar dins, Us [the men] ne -font gticres autre chose
qu'aller d la guerre, d la chasse, ti la pescherie -fabriquer leurs espees de
boi$, arcs, fleches, habillements de plume. . . ."105

Gabriel Soares, in speaking of the activities of an industrial or
artistic character that he encountered among the Tupinamb&s, does
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